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(east and west, night and day, winter and summer, morning and evening 
stars, etc.), " they are the original patrons of play, and their games are 
the games now played by men. ' ' The reviewer and all other students of 
the evolution of human culture-activities will eagerly await the volume 
promised by Mr Culin, in which he is to undertake "the task of at- 
tempting to untwine the tangled web in which the myth of the Twins is 
interwoven." While appreciating to the full the genius for research and 
the interpretative instinct of Mr Culin, the present writer feels that he 
has perhaps gone too far in his derivation of so many games from the use of 
the bow and arrow, the shield, and other implements of warfare. It may 
be that their warlike aspect, in not a few cases, is merely secondary and not 
really primal or primitive. The same remark might be made concerning 
the divinatory theory. Nevertheless, as Mr Culin is the authority on 
the subject, these criticisms may be de trop. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Certain Mounds and Village Sites in Ohio. By William C. Mills, M. Sc, 
Curator and Librarian, Ohio State Archceological and Historical Society ; 
Curator of the Archaological Museum, Ohio State University. Volume 
I. Columbus, Ohio: Press of Fred J. Heer, 1907. 

This is a well printed, large octavo volume of excellent appearance 
and amply illustrated, and constitutes a valuable contribution to the 
archeology of Ohio. It comprises reports of four explorations, which 
appeared separately in the Ohio Archaological and Historical Quarterly 
(vols. X, XIII, XV, and xvi). These reports are separately paged and are 
as follows : Part I, Excavations of the Adena Mound ; Part II, Explor- 
ations of the Gartner Mound and Village Site ; Part III, Explorations of 
the Baum Village Site ; Part IV, Explorations of the Edwin Harness 
Mound. All of these sites are situated in Ross county, Ohio, and in the 
vicinity of Chillicothe. This section was a favorite seat of mound- 
builders, and has been made classical by the excavations of Squier and 
Davis, Thomas, Fowke, Moorehead, and others. 

Mr Mills' method of opening the mounds is systematic and deliberate, 
and the care exercised in uncovering the human remains and objects of 
art is exemplified in both text and illustrations. He is the most worthy 
coadjutor of Mr Clarence B. Moore in the field of mound exploration of 
the present period. 

I. The Adena mound was the result of two distinct periods of build- 
ing, the cubic contents being apparently more than doubled by the later 
additions. The burials in the original mound were confined to within a 
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few feet of the base line. One grave was below the original level of the 
ground. The bodies were wrapped or covered with bark or coarse fab- 
ric and were enclosed in rude sepulchers of logs laid one upon another, 
with sufficient space for the body, and covered by smaller logs laid across 
in various arrangements. In the second period the bodies were buried 
at different depths in the structure and apparently without wrappings or 
wooden casings. Perhaps the most remarkable feature disclosed in dis- 
secting the mound were two pits containing large quantities of ashes and 
charred human remains as well as the bones of numerous animals and 
various objects of art. These were doubtless places of sacrifice, and por- 
tions of the ashes and calcined bones had been gathered and deposited 
over the bodies in adjoining graves. The art remains of both periods cor- 
respond so closely as to lead to the conclusion that the peoples repre- 
sented were the same or of closely allied culture. The relics consist of 
stone implements and ornaments, coarse woven fabrics, etc., the most 
noteworthy specimen being a human effigy pipe, 8 inches in height, 
carved from indurated clay or clay-stone. 

II. Mr Mills' studies of the Gartner mound and village site, situated 
on a bluff overlooking Scioto river, are of exceptional interest. The 
earliest period of occupancy is represented by a village site containing 
remains of domiciles, storage pits, numerous relics of handiwork, and 
much refuse of food consumption. Upon this site a burial mound had 
been erected, composed of three sections representing successive periods 
of building. The most remarkable feature of the earliest of these struc- 
tures was a platform of tamped clay 21^ feet above the village level and 
23 by 34 feet in horizontal extent. On this platform had been placed 
ashes of the cremated dead to the depth of from six inches to two and one- 
half feet, and in this were included, along with the charred human bones, 
the bones of quadrupeds and birds as well as many relics of handiwork. 
The explorer had the good fortune to discover also the crematory in which 
the bodies had been burned, and on this was a partially calcined skeleton 
surrounded by charcoal in such manner as to indicate that the ceremony 
had been abruptly terminated. In the remainder of the first section of 
the mound, as well as in the two succeeding sections, ordinary inhuma- 
tion only had been practised. As the art remains found are identical 
throughout the village site and mound, it is not assumed that the first 
occupants were supplanted by a distinct people, but rather that, through 
some unknown cause, " the inhabitants suddenly left their village, either 
voluntarily or were driven away by an enemy, and sojourned for a time 
with a tribe having a different mode of disposing of their dead, and upon 
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their return they continued the practice of their neighbors." This, how- 
ever, is only one of a number of conjectures that could be made. The 
illustrations of this section of the report are particularly numerous and 
instructive. 

III. The Baum village site is situated in Ross county, near the bor- 
ough of Bourneville, on a gravel terrace overlooking Paint creek, and 
covers an area of ten acres or more. Near the center of this area was 
originally a large square mound excavated in 1 890 by the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and described in some detail in the Twelfth Annual Re- 
port of that Bureau. It had been further explored at a subsequent date 
under direction of Professor Moorehead. The site is adjoined by the 
extensive Baum earthworks described by Squier and Davis. 

In this instance, as with the Gartner site, a single people and culture 
appear to be represented. Mr Mills' work extended over three seasons 
and brought to light 49 tipi sites, 125 burials, 230 storage pits, and the 
remains of 50 dogs, besides objects of handiwork and the remains of food 
consumption. Nearly two acres were examined " inch by inch " by the 
aid of the pick, spade, and small hand trowel. An interesting result of 
this minute and prolonged examination was the determination of the 
character of the dwellings of the people. One example of exceptional 
dimensions and permanency was " of oblong construction and measuring 
upwards of 21 feet in length by 12 feet in width inside the posts. The 
posts were large, as shown by the post-molds, and consisted of 21 set up- 
right in the ground, the smallest being 5 inches in diameter and the 
largest 9^^ inches. On the inside 7 other posts similar in size to the 
outer ones were promiscuously placed, presumably for the support of the 
roof The posts for the most part consisted of the trunks of small trees, 
with the bark attached, placed in the ground. The imprint of the bark 
was quite visible, but the trees all being young it would be impossible to 
identify from the bark the kind of trees used in the construction of the 
tepee. The posts were made the proper length by the use of fire, and no 
doubt the trees were felled by fire, for at the bottom of the post-molds 
charcoal was invariably found. The covering of the tepee evidently con- 
sisted of bark, grass or skins, as no indications were found pointing to the 
use of earth as a mud plaster in the construction of the sides or top. The 
fireplace was placed in the center of the tepee and was about 4 feet in 
diameter, 6 inches deep at the center and 3 inches deep at the edge, and 
had very much the appearance of having been plastered from time to time 
with successive layers of clay. The earth beneath the fireplace was burned 
a brick-red to the depth of 8 inches. The original floor of the tepee 
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had been made fairly smooth, but almost six inches of earth had little by 
little and from time to time been placed upon the floor. This earth had 
scattered through it implements and ornaments, both finished and un- 
finished, polished stones, broken pottery, hammer stones, a large stone 
mortar, and many animal bones, especially of the deer, raccoon, bear, and 
wild turkey." The ordinary tipi was not so large and was always circu- 
lar in plan. The storage pits had been employed for the preservation of 
grain and seeds, beans, nuts, and other food supplies, and in many cases 
had been filled with refuse, the study of which furnished much interest- 
ing detail. 

IV. — The Edwin Harness mound was included in an extensive 
group of works situated 8 miles south of Chillicothe and first described 
by Squier and Davis in Ancient Monuments. The several successive 
partial explorations of the mound illustrate the unfortunate results of the 
sporadic explorations so common in the investigations of these splendid 
works of antiquity, portions of the contents of this work being found in 
a dozen museums and private collections and a large percentage of 
the material being lost or without the accurate record essential to 
science. 

After quoting from the reports of Putnam and Moorehead, Mr Mills 
proceeds with the details of his own work on the scarred and pitted por- 
tions that remain, the height of which was i6J^ feet, the greatest 
length 160 feet, and the width 85 feet. The structure was purely mor- 
tuary in character, "the site of the mound a charnel house until it was 
filled with graves, when the house was destroyed by fire and the mound 
erected as a monument to the dead." 

The most striking fact brought out by the examination of this mound 
is that its contents represent two distinct cultures and doubtless two 
distinct tribes or families of people, the earlier culture being identical 
with that of the three sites first described and referred to as the Fort 
Ancient culture, and the latter to the remarkable Hopewell culture, repre- 
sented best by the great collections of Moorehead from the mounds of the 
Hopewell group, also of Ross county, and by minor collections from lo- 
calities distributed in a broad belt through Ohio and to the Northwest 
through Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, extending into some of the 
neighboring states. The pottery forms a most characteristic feature of 
these remains and was included by the present writer in his work on the 
Pottery of the Eastern United States ( Twentieth Report, Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology) in what, for convenience, he called the "Northwest 
Group." 
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The explorations of Mr Mills, ably presented in these four reports, 
demonstrate the great value to the student of the history of native Ameri- 
can peoples and culture, of the evidence of the mounds and, more 
especially, that of the village sites, the minute examination of which fur- 
nishes data of an intimate and circumstantial kind that otherwise would 
remain forever beyond our reach. 

W. H. Holmes. 



